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= ELOVED, thine eyes are like the 
B velvet night, thy hair odorous 
and dusky as midnight in a gar- 

den of roses, aye, even as—” 

Augusta Harriman paused at this point 
in her conscientious translation, puzzled 
by a point of syntax. Not finding what 
she wished among the books piled before 
her on the little table in the alcove, she 
rose and went to one of the shelves near 
the window. Here she discovered the 
volume she was seeking; and in order 
to consult it without tiring her arms, she 
laid it on the window-sill. 

After bending her slender figure above 
it for some moments, she straightened 
herself and gazed absently over the cor- 
ner of the campus which lay before her. 
At first her blue eyes wore a far-away 
and absorbed expression; but suddenly, 
to her surprise, she found herself think- 
ing of the words she had been reading. 

The trees of the campus were misty 
with the spray of tender green which pre- 
cedes the ocean of deep summer verdure. 
The grass was an emerald carpet, and 
shone lustily in the warm spring sunlight. 
The air which came in at the open win- 
dow and stirred impartially Augusta 
Harriman’s blond hair, and the leaves of 
her book was vibrant with the strong stir 
of awakening life. 

Augusta stood by the window a long 
time. The wind turned the leaves of the 
Persian grammar till it was overweighted 
and fell with a bang to the floor, but the 
girl did not stir. She was not thinking 
of problems of syntax. The languorous, 
sensuous poetry which she had been read- 
ing as materia! for an investigation into 
the relation of the objective case to 
the Indo-Iranian genitive was racing 
through her head, quite free of syntac- 
tical reflections, It was as if she had 
been working in a laboratory with a 


strong drug whose fumes had suddenly 
clouded her brain. 

It was with a confused whirling back 
of her eyes that she turned in answer 
to a step behind her. Her sister stood 
by the table, blooming like a spring 
flower, beside a man who was fanning 
himself with a premature straw hat. 

“Oh, Augusta,” said the young girl 
in a pretty, breathless way, “ we’ve had 
such a time getting to you! Your old 
librarian out there didn’t want to let us 
in; but I just Aad to see you!” She 
came over to the window where her elder 
sister stood, and leaned toward her per- 
suasively as she went on: ‘“ Now do be 
sensible and like other people! Harry 
and I have just heard of a perfectly 
lovely lawn-party the Wrights are going 
to give, all over their gorgeous grounds. 
I've just set my heart on going; and oh, 
Gusta dear, won’t you make an exception 
and go—just this once? Mother and 
the girls are going to be in New York 
then, and [ can't go alone with my en- 
gagement just announced—it would be 
perfectly horrid to have everybody ask- 
ing questions and nobody with me and—” 

She was apparently gathering energy 
for a further development of her plea 
when Augusta spoke. 

“Why, yes, Beatrice, I'll go if you like. 
I think ’’—she paused for a moment as 
if choosing her words—“T dare say it 
will do me good.” And without a glance 
at the familiar alcove, leaving the Persian 
grammar on the floor unregarded, she 
walked down between the long book- 
stacks and out of the library door into 
the warm air, throbbing with bird-song. 
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Dressep in an exceedingly becoming 
gown, designed for her by her frivolous 
sister, Augusta stood idly looking about 
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the fragrant arbor where she had been 
left. A soft glow of Japanese lanterns 
pervaded the fairylike spot, the many- 
colored radiance dying away at the arched 
entrance in the yellow light of the moon. 
It was a sight to stir young pulses, and 
Augusta’s hand, which lay on the back 
of the bench, shook a little. It was as 
if she expected some great happening to 
advance upon her from the shadows. 

Steps crunched on the gravel, and her 
hostess appeared, wearing the worn and 
anxious look of hostesses in the early 
part of the evening. With her was a 
tall young man, very dark, with a seri- 
ous expression. In a little gasp of de- 
light at finding a disengaged girl at the 
very moment when she was burdened 
with a disengaged young man, Mrs. 
Wright bestowed him upon Augusta. 

“Mr. Wheeler, Miss Harriman,” she 
said hastily. “I’m sure you want to 
take Miss Harriman out on the river. 
don’t you? Augusta, dear. I know you 
like canoeing.” with which inaccurate 
statement she darted away to others of 
her arduous tasks. 

Augusta and her escort walked doc- 
ilely toward the boat-house, as docilely 
selected a canoe, and pushed off into 
the sluggish little river, lying black and 
glistening between the rows of colored 
lights. At first, the young man talked 
politely of how pretty the lanterns were, 
and how soft the evening air; but gradu- 
ally Augusta’s unwonted responsiveness 
to the beauty and mystery about her 
awoke an answering thrill in his own 
young blood. He made fewer and fewer 
casual remarks, and finally there was a 
long silence. 

Augusta dipped her hand in the water 
and shook the gleaming drops toward 
the shadow of the trees on the shore. 

“The velvet night!” she said in a 
vibrating voice. “ ‘The velvet night!” 

Young Mr. Wheeler stopped paddling 
to exclaim: 

“Oh, [ say, isn’t that fine? Who said 
that? It e velvet—the shadow the 
moon casts—perfumed velvet.” 

A whiff of roses reached them from 
the bank. 

“ Midnight in a garden of roses,” the 
girl quoted again. ‘That was said of 
a woman’s hair.” Her voice sank into 
a murmur as they drifted around the 
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curve of the stream and a clump of 
trees shut them out from the lights of 
the party. The moon turned the river 
into a broad moonbeam, down which the 
canoe floated as lightly as a rose-petal. 
The young people spoke almost in whis- 
pers, as if not to miss the faint murmurs 
of the night wind in the willows; and 
from time to time there were silences 
when Augusta lifted her dripping hand 
in the moonlight to see it turn silver. 

{t was in one of the periods of mur- 
mured talk that a brightly lighted canoe 
swung around the bend of the river and 
laughing calls were heard over the water. 

“Augusta! Augusta! A pretty chap- 
eron you are! Mrs. Wright sent us to 
look you up for supper!” 

“Hey, Bob, old man, quit looking at 
the moon and get Miss Harriman some- 
thing to eat! We'll show you the way.” 

‘The two canoes spun lightly about and 
started in the opposite direction. As the 
second one discharged its passengers at 
the boat-house, the young man detained 
the girl a moment. 

“ Midnight in a garden of roses—that 
for a woman's hair?” he said in a low 
voice. “Not at all! The full glory 
of the golden moon—that is your hair!” 
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Tr was some time in the next month 
that Beatrice sat on the Harriman pia: 
dispensing iced lemonade and vivacious 
conversation to old Professor Rosenburg. 

“[’m not surprised to see you, pro- 
fessor,” she was saying, laughing and 
stirring the lemonade with the energy 
she gave to all her actions. “J thought 
you’d be looking up your recreant pupil 
before long. But you needn’t think you 
can come and hypnotize her back to your 
old Orientalism. Augusta, Heaven be 
praised, has come to her senses! We're all 
so pleased we don’t know what to do. 
Mama is so happy to have her eldest 
daughter like other girls! Augusta al- 
ways was the best-looking of the lot, 
and it's time she woke up to it!” 

Professor Rosenburg stroked his long 
white beard and smiled. 

“ Ts she like other girls?” he inquired ; 
and before he could receive an answer 
he went on, in the calm, unhesitating 
monologue of the college professor: 
“Your sister is a very interesting person, 
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IT always felt there was a mistake about 
the soul that entered her body at birth—— 
that the spirit of some fervent medi 
scholar had, by a curious error, hit on 
the body of a big handsome American 
society girl. Just as some people have 
the artistic temperament without the ca- 
pacity for expression, she has the schol- 
ar’s temperament without the scholar's 
capacity for really assimilating. In all 
the years she has studied with me she 
has done nothing but absorb and absorb— 
like a student of the early Renaissance, 
mad with desire for knowledge.” 

Beatrice shrugged her shoulders im- 
patiently at the ruthless long-windedness 
of the scholar, and restated the case in 
modern terms. 

“T don’t know anything about the Re- 
naissance—living in a university town has 
taught me to steer clear of knowing 
things—but I know Augusta’s just like 
dad. He rakes in all the money he can 
lay his hands on, although he’s got more 
than he can use, and she fastens on to 
every piece of book-learning she can dig 
out, though she never does anything with 
it. But what’s the use of talking about 
that now? My dear professor "—this in 
an exultant voice—“ if you could see Au- 
gusta sitting out on the piazza with Bob 
Wheeler, while the rest of us tactfully 
melt away, you'd think she had a plain, 
ordinary American society girl’s soul, all 
right. He is just starting off on a busi- 
ness trip to Florida, and Harry and I 
are betting that'll settle the matter. 
‘There’s nothing like a little separation 
at the right moment to give people's 
imaginations a chance. Not that Bob 
has sense enough to know it; but provi- 
dentially the pickle business in Florida 
needs attention, and his firm are sending 
him off. I know all about it,” she con- 
tinued, rattling on. “1 never should 
have fallen in love with Harry if he 
hadn't had typhoid fever at the right time ! 
L forgot all about his blinking his eyes 
as he talks, and about his having freckled 
hands, and then, when I saw him again, 
I'd grown so fond of him I didn’t care 
about such things any more!” 

Professor Rosenburg laughed outright 
as he stood up to go. 

““My dear Miss Beatrice,” he observed, 
s he shook her hand, “you are a very 
observing as well as a very entertaining 
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young lady. You are, however, mistaken 
in one point. I did not come to look 
up my pupil, but to say good-by to her. 
I'm off for a month’s vacation. Also 
I wished to tell her that the oriental al- 
cove in the library will be closed for re- 
arrangement during my absence.” 

Beatrice gave a little spring of delight. 

“How grand! Now Augusta won't 
have one thing to do but think about 
Bob Wheeler’s black eyes!” 

Professor Rosenburg laughed at this as 
he turned away. 

“ We'll see,” he called over his shoul- 
der.“ We'll see whose soul is living in 
Augusta Harriman’s body. I haven't 
given up my medieval monk theory yet!” 

“Nonsense!” said Beatrice. “It's 
just a plain Harriman, New England, 
university small town soul. All girls are 
just the same when there’s a young man 
in the question!” 


IV 


DerinG the two months which fol- 
lowed, there were many hours when Au- 
gusta attributed her restlessness and un- 
easiness to the fact that her alcove among 
the oriental books was closed. She 
moved in a cycle of feeling about Rob- 
ert’s letters, which kept her emotions con- 
stantly quivering. She was eagerly look- 
ing for one by every mail, rushing to 
the gate at the far sound of the post- 
man’s whistle, and returning with an odd 
intensity of disappointment if he brought 
her nothing. On the other hand, if she 
received one, there was sure to be a tem- 
porary qualm of disillusion as she first 
read the matter-of-fact, sensible epistles, 
telling of his business experiences in the 
South, of the heat, and how he suffered 
from the mosquitoes. All this, which 
formed the bulk of each letter, Augusta 
swept to one side and disregarded ut- 
terly; but there were always two or 
three paragraphs with a more’ personal 
note, and these she read and reread. 

At first he had spoken only in pleasant 
reminiscence of moonlight evenings on 
the Harriman piazza, and, half humo; 
ously, of his eagerness to be there again. 
To this phase had succeeded a warmer 
and more fervent depiction of his lone- 
liness and his delight in her letters; 
and this, in turn, had given way to in- 
timate disclosures of his hopes and plans 
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for the future, told only to her these 
last were largely concerned with the ag- 
grandizement of the pickle business, Au- 
gusta’s imagination was at infinite pains 
to work them into the romantic and 
golden fabric which she spent her days 
in spinning out of the letters of the eager 
young business man. She treated them 
as she treated her recollections of the 
broad-shouldered, square-jawed young 
American, She arranged and rearranged 
what he had said and done till she had 
pieced neatly together a wonderful mo- 
saic, which she lay admiring while the 
cool New England breeze lightly swung 
her hammock. 

It was sometimes troublesome to fit 
in the latest letter, but by dint of long 
meditation she always managed to move 
her counters till there was room for that 
part of it which she cared to admit. This 
process she called “ falling in love.” She 
often said to herself: “I am falling in 
love! Just like anybody, 1 am falling 
in love.” 

On the morning when she expected 
him back she was alone in the house. 
She walked restlessly about, vague an- 
ticipations of all kinds stirring her to 
unwonted excitement. For her the great 
hour was coming, the hour to which—so 
she had always read—women looked for- 
ward as the pivot of their lives. 

She started violently as the door-bell 
rang. The maid came to announce him. 
“Hair as dusky as the velvet night” 
floated through her mind as she parted 
the curtains and entered the room where 
he stood; but on the threshold she 
stopped short. 

Young Mr. Wheeler, doubtless owing 
to the heat in the South, had had his 
hair cut quite close to his head, so that 
his scalp, pink with the exertion of rapid 
walking, shone through a dark stubble. 
Augusta hesitated in the doorway. 

“How do you do, Mr. Wheeler?” she 
said faintly, 

The man turned toward 
paled by sudden emotion. He took her 
hand gravely, without speaking. Au- 
gusta noticed that he smelled of tobacco. 

“Miss Harriman,” he said, “1 can’t 
waste time on conyentionalities.” 

He stopped abruptly, and walked away 
toward one of the windows. As Augusta 
watched him, she saw that in spite of 
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his youth there was the beginning of 
a bald spot on the back of his head. 

He came back suddenly, and, standing 
close to her, began to speak in a voice 
roughened by emotion, In the midst of 
his first sentence, however, he interrupted 
himself and caught his breath, Exclaim- 
ing fervently, “Oh, Augusta!” he took 
Miss Harriman in his strong arms and 
kissed her on the mouth. 

The girl did not make a motion. After 
his arms had dropped, she stood still for 
a moment; then, without a word, she 
threw back the curtain and disappeared. 

The man waited in uncomfortable em- 
barrassment for some time and then 
went away, already composing a letter 
of apology and a declaration of love. He 
imagined Augusta weeping tears of cha- 
grin at his unseemly impulsiveness, and 
berated himself for a brute. 

In reality Augusta was watching his 
departure with perfectly dry eyes, and 
with a feeling of astonishment so great 
as to swallow up every other sensation— 
even disappointment. Instead of the 
whirlwind of emotion which she had ex- 
pected, she found herself—after the first 
movement of physical revulsion—in her 
old dead calm. 

At the first breath of reality, the bub- 
Dle-thin edifice she had been all summer 
in constructing had disappeared utterly. 
‘The summons she had been awaiting had 
sounded, and, instead of throwing wide 
her windows and doors in welcome, she 
sat placidly behind closed shutters while 
the knocking reverberated through av 
empty house! 

Almost instinctively, she put on her 
hat and went down toward the university 
library. As she walked along, she re- 
membered the Persian grammar she had 
left on the window-sill—or had it fallen 
to the floor? It seemed to her that the 
reverberation of its fall had just reached 
her ears. 

She noticed with absent eyes that the 
brief and cool New England summer was 
almost over. Already dead leaves lay 
on the flagging of the walks, and late 
flowers were striving to burst their buds 
as if conscious that a long and cold win- 
ter was before them. 

Her skirts carried into the library a 
handful of dry leaves, which went scur- 
rying across the floor as she stepped in 
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with one of her old decisive gestures. On 
her way to the oriental alcove she passed 
Professor Rosenburg’s open door. The 
old man was sitting within, bent over 
a book, his white beard stirring in the 
autumn breeze from an open window. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, “ you're back, 
are you? So am J!” 

When she reached her alcove she 
looked about its book-lined walls with 
a sigh of content, and began walking 
about. pulling down her reference-books 
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and piling them on the little table. 
When she had finished, she sat down be- 
hind the barricade, her blue eyes shining. 

There was a long, long silence as she 
turned over the pages of her books. It 
was broken by the appearance of the old 
attendant who had always been a part 
of the library. To him Miss Harriman 
spoke, without raising her head. 

“Oh, Wilson,” she said in an absent 
tone, “just hand me that Zhukovski’s 
Persian grammar, will you?” 


